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which the child is led on from the life of mere animal
impulse to the life of self-control, deliberation, and true
volition. And it has played a similar part in the develop-
ment of the human race and of human society.

The mental constitution of man differs from that
of the highest animals chiefly in that man has an in-
definitely greater power of learning, of profiting by
experience, of acquiring new modes of reaction and
adjustment to an immense variety of situations. This
superiority of man would seem to be due in the main
to his possession of a very large brain, containing a
mass of plastic nervous tissue which exceeds in bulk
the sum of the innately organised parts and makes up
the principal part of the substance of the cerebral hemi-
spheres. This great brain, and the immense capacity
for mental adaptation and acquisition implied by it,
must have been evolved hand in hand with the develop-
ment of man's social life and with that of language, the
great agent and promoter of social life. For to an indi-
vidual living apart from any human society the greater
part of this brain and of this capacity for acquisition
would be useless and would lie dormant for lack of any
store of knowledge, belief, and custom to be acquired or
assimilated. Whereas animal species have advanced
from lower to higher levels of mental life by the improve-
ment of the innate mental constitution of the species,
man, since he became man, has progressed in the main
by means of the increase in volume and improvement in
quality of the sum of knowledge, belief, and custom,
which constitutes the tradition of any society. And it is
to the superiority of the moral and intellectual tradition of
his society that the superiority of civilised man over
existing savages and over his savage forefathers is chiefly,
if not wholly, due. This increase and improvement of
tradition has been effected by countless steps, each re-
latively small and unimportant, initiated by the few
original minds of the successive generations and incor-
porated in the social tradition through the acceptance
or imitation of them by the mass of men. All that
constitutes culture and civilisation, all, or nearly all,